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BUSINESS EDUCATION AND 
THE HUMANITIES 


WHEN a new dean comes to the campus, it is only 
fair that he confess what educational philosophy he 
has and indicate what course he proposes to steer. 
No school or college within a university can go its own 
way alone; rather, we are engaged in a co-operative 
adventure which gives us a high degree of mutuality 
of interest. 

I propose, therefore, to explore the extent to which 
business education may truly be education. And I do 
so with full realization that many competent scholars 
regard schools of commerce as unworthy claimants to 
status as academic colleagues. 

Clearly business education came into being in re- 
sponse to a demand for a closer relationship between 
the problems of making a living and the years of col- 
lege instruction. We do not always realize how re- 
cently specialized business courses have come to our 
campuses. The third oldest such school has just cele- 
brated its fiftieth birthday; our own School of Com- 
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merce was founded in 1920, and two years later be- 
came the twenty-fourth member of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. Most 
of the organized schools of business have been started 
during the span of years in which I have been teach- 
Certainly, this period is not long enough to 
have allowed us adequate time for maturation. Nor 
have we had time to determine whether our graduates 
will constitute the core of top management in the 
United States, because a consequential proportion 
of the men at the heads of large business enterprises 
obtained their schooling before our specialized cur- 
ricula were widely available. 

At the outset it is possible to object to business 
education on several grounds. In the first place, our 
eagerness to prepare students for business is said to 
have led us to concentrate on training, rather than on 
education, in the hope of shortening or obviating the 
expected period of apprenticeship in business. I am 
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afraid there is considerable truth in this allegation. 


In the second place, the applied nature of our courses, 
their “practical” aspect, if you will, is regarded as 
bad, and the conclusion is often drawn that we work 
with a kind of degraded material. In the third place, 
we are accused of allowing a congeries of applied 
courses to crowd out of our curricula broadening 
To the latter two indictments, I would 
register at least a mild objection. 

It is difficult to consider business education in the 
abstract or in a vacuum. Probably we do better to 
consider how it compares with education in the hu- 
manities, a concept with which we are in general 
agreement. 

At the risk of some oversimplification, I shall postu- 
late that education in the field of the humanities 
makes five different kinds of effort in the attempt to 
achieve its object. ‘The first of these is to offer a 
kind of mental discipline which will influence a stu- 
dent’s ability to learn, to concentrate, and to reflect. 
The second is to contribute to the continuity of the 
stream of culture which is our heritage. The third is 
to develop the student’s aesthetic susceptibilities. The 
fourth is to contribute toward the student’s orientation 
to the world in which he lives by leading him to 
develop areas of knowledge concerning parts of it. 
And the final objective is to develop for the student 
the skills of communication, so that he ean become an 
articulate and dynamic link in this stream of culture 
and achievement. These five objectives, successfully 
pursued, should make the student a “whole man.” 

There are, however, some special considerations to 
complicate the sweet simplicity of this attractive pic- 
ture. In the first place, the concepts we have been 
reviewing were germane in a simpler day, when the 
curriculum of the humanities was a compact body of 
courses centered on the classics, philosophy, mathe- 
maties, and, finally, the natural sciences. The inevit- 
able sweep of the accumulation of knowledge and of 
the progress of specialization has brought about a 
proliferation of courses given by an increasing num- 
ber of departments. There is no longer a solid core, 
no body of knowledge, nor compact bundle of dis- 
ciplines which constitute the humanities. Indeed, 
there is a danger that the brief four years prerequisite 
to the baccalaureate degree will allow the student to 
seatter his energies to the point of superficiality in his 
education or to specialize so narrowly that he becomes 
lopsided. 

I suspect that the charges leveled at business educa- 
tion—in view of the tremendous growth of the liberal- 
arts curriculum—are more properly indictments of 
college-level education as a whole. 

A second special consideration is that the dilution 
of the solid core of education in the humanities has 
transferred responsibility and burden from the dis- 


courses. 
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cipline to the instructor. The materials of the eyr. 
riculum of the humanities are often remote from the 
experience and spontaneous interests of the student. 
There is rarely a cohesive integration within the eyr. 
riculum to carry the student. We must increasingly 
depend on the ability of the instructor to interest, to 
arouse intellectual curiosity, to inspire. Hence, the 
special virtues of the humanities are, to an increasing 
degree, dependent on the pedagogical skills of jts 
faculties, rather than on the inherent sacredness of the 
materials of the several disciplines. 

Thus, when we compare the schools of business and 
the colleges of liberal arts, we are comparing two 
amorphous concepts, both comprising new disciplines 
and both too multiplex to be entities. What we must 
consider as the essence of the humanities is not a spe- 
cial subject matter, but a special emphasis—on 
scholarship, on aesthetic appreciation, and on the 
spiritual values of our cultural heritage. I am 
tempted to add that the remaining virtue of the 
humanities is the absence of ulterior purpose, but the 
offering of the colleges of liberal arts stands in the 
way of that final dictum. 

Turning to the nature of business education, it must 
be admitted that the students who choose to attend a 
school of business rather than a college of liberal arts 
make the choice because they are seeking a quicker 
road to business success and to wealth. Probably 
this is a base motive. The fault, however, does not 
lie with the schools of business, but with the genera- 
tion. Ours is a materialistic culture; I have found no 
difference in materialistic motivation among students 
of colleges of liberal arts and of business. 

Our fault, in the schools of business, is not in 
placing too great emphasis on the fundamentals of 
business, but too little. We early consulted business- 
men, who suggested kinds of courses, rather than 
educational objectives, to us. And our students, too 
little guided (for when no one knew the path, who 
could guide?), have preferred the descriptive and the 
applied courses to those which offered analysis and 
orientation. 

Over the years, we have been too preoccupied with 
our day-to-day teaching to make the concept of 
education the object of serious inquiry. We have 
been too concerned with expertness in our own spe- 
cialized fields to look for significance. We have 
taught narrowly within these fields, assuming that an 
educational result comes about without our consciously 
furthering it. We have had no tradition of approval 
to console us and have all too frequently failed to 
determine our teaching objectives. 

As a result, much of the work in commerce has been 
the presentation of bodies of data—many of them 
largely of a descriptive nature. Facts by themselves 
are often of negligible educational value. Blindly 
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learning the formula for the curve of the catenary or 
the sources of the sacred river, Brahmaputra, is no 
more elevating than learning in the same way the 
formula for the milline rate in advertising or the 
formula for a chain discount in the glass trade. 

If I were to offer one sweeping condemnation of the 
work of our schools of business, it would be that we 
have devoted most of our time, attention, and effort 
to coaching students to get their first jobs in business. 
The fact that we have been blessed with a number of 
capable students who have gone on to distinguished 
careers in business or in government service we should 
take no eredit for. 

Essentially, there need be little difference in the 
substantive content of courses in colleges of liberal 
arts and in schools of business. Many of the basic 
courses in the latter are basic in the former. Political 
science, statistics, history, economic history, economic 
theory, sociology, social psychology, the skills of com- 
munication—these are the foundation of the sound 
business education. And they are equally appro- 
priate to the college of liberal arts. Many of the 
more specialized courses have their counterparts in the 
college of liberal arts. It would be difficult to find 
a basis for qualitative preference between teaching 
students to write headlines for news stories in news- 
papers and teaching them to write headlines for ad- 
vertisements in the same newspapers. The course in 
chemistry which teaches a student to develop a for- 
mula for house paint may be as commercial in intent 
as a course in marketing which teaches another stu- 
dent how to sell the resulting paint. And it may be 
pointed out in passing that each course can be taught 
with rather broad social implications. 

It is not too great an exaggeration to say that the 
curriculum and the substantive content of courses in 
schools of business are merely a special adaptation of 
the materials of the humanities. The essential differ- 
ence between the two fields may well lie in the special 
emphasis I attributed to the colleges of liberal arts. 
I think we can draw a first, and an important, gen- 
eralization: the curriculum of the school of business 
and the substantive content of its courses may differ 
very little from their equivalents in the college of 
liberal arts. The quality of teaching is not prescribed 
by college or school designation. It may be good or 
poor in either environment. Further, there is nothing 
ignoble in the concept of commerce. Business may 
be carried on wisely and well, or with dishonest and 
wasteful methods and motives. 

Exactly what are we aiming to accomplish with our 
teaching in the field of business? To say that we are 
trying to teach students to earn their living when 
they finish their college years is to stop too soon in 
our analysis. One way or another, students will have 
to earn their living when they become bachelors of 
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arts or of science without regard to the schools which 
have attempted to mother their souls. And rarely do 
they need the polishing we try to give them in college 
todoso. The evidence of business success on the part 
of noncollege people is too ubiquitous to let us stop at 
this bleak and unsatisfying objective, albeit the ad- 
ministrators of schools of business have typically 
given us no further justification. 

I would say that our purpose is so to train the 
minds of our students that they can, after a number 
of years of apprenticeship and experience in business 
employment, successfully accept the responsibility of 
management. For too long have we regarded the 
emergence of executive ability in business as akin to 
an act of God. We have been concerned with locat- 
ing rather than with developing executive ability. If 
we are to accomplish this high task, we must accept 
the following respensibilities: 

First, we must teach our students to recognize and 
accept social responsibility. The resources of the 


world must be husbanded that man may walk in the 
dignity of adequate food, clothing, and shelter. 
Second, we must teach our students to accept and to 
follow ethical standards. 
world grows more complex and the work of one man 


As the economy of the 


or one firm affects increasing numbers of men or firms, 
the alternative to individual ethies is the police state. 

Third, we must lay the groundwork for the ability 
to manipulate workers, processes, and materials. 
This skill in thinking in the large is necessary so that 
we do not fritter away our resources in pointless 
effort. 

Further, we must teach our students to recognize 
problems and to seek the solution to them. Just as 
one season differs from another in its details of sun- 
shine, temperature, moisture, and wind, so does one 
business situation differ from another. There is no 
easy formula for business success. 

Now the names of the course any group of us would 
select to bring about these objectives are in the bul- 
letins of most schools of business. Just as the essen- 
tial greatness of the humanities lies in the particular 
emphasis, so the essential greatness of business lies in 
the emphasis that is, or that should be, given in the 
schools of commerce. 

If we are to rise to the opportunity open to us, 
we must, to use a business term, develop a job deserip- 
tion of the commerce graduate we should turn out. 
Then we can assiduously search for ways of fulfilling 
the requirements of this job description. We must 
consult businessmen to find out what attributes and 
what characteristics they hunt for in rising executives. 
In the past we have asked businessmen what courses 
we should teach. Unfortunately, we are the experts 
in courses. The businessman knows what sort of end- 
product he wants from us, but rarely knows how to 
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bring it about. I suspect that the specific advice 
given us in curriculum construction by businessmen 
has set back the progress we should have made. 
When we have our job description complete in its 
details, then we can hunt for ways of achieving this 
goal. It will require a good many conferences with 
a good many business executives to give us much of a 
start. And when we have that, it will require us a 
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good many years of readapting our own thinking go 
that we can move toward the goal. 

But I submit that better teaching will come out of 
an earnest search to improve than would come out of 
not knowing that we needed to improve. And I syb. 


mit that, as we near our objectives, we will find g 
closer kinship between the humanities ard busines; 
education. 









Shorter Papers. 


1952 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


WALTER CrossBy EELLS 


In continuation of previously published lists of 
centennial dates in the history of education,' the fol- 
lowing group of significant dates for 1952 is pre- 
sented. Additional details regarding events and per- 
sons mentioned may be found in the standard encyclo- 
paedias and histories of education. 


149 B.C. 


Death of Cato the Elder, author of the first Roman 
book on education, written in part to show what edu- 
cation a good citizen needed as an orator, husbandman, 
jurist, and warrior, and in part as a protest against 
Hellenic innovations. 


1252 A.D. 

Studium Generale (founded by Frederick II of 
Sweden in 1224) moved to Salerno, Italy, and merged 
with medical school founded in the 11th century. A 
few years later, entire university, including medical 
faculty, transferred to Naples, ultimately becoming 
the present University of Naples. 

Beginning of struggle at the University of Paris 
between Dominican friars, supported by the Pope, 
and other professors for control of the university. 


1352 A.D. 


Corpus Christi College, University of Cambridge, 
England, founded. 


1452 A.D. 


University for the teaching of law, medicine, and 
liberal arts founded at Valence, France, later uniting 
with the University of Grenoble. 

Birth of Savonarola, great Italian moral reformer. 


1552 A.D. 


Plans for reorganization of schools on a Lutheran 
basis prepared for the German State of Mecklenberg 


1See ScHoot AND Society, December 30, 1950, for list 
of dates for 1951 and for references to similar lists for 
1926 to 1950. 





by Philip Melanchthon, organizing genius of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

Pontifical Gregorian University, Rome, Italy, con. 
stituted by Pope Julius ITI. 

Founding of Shrewsbury, one of the nine great 
“public schools” of England. 


1652 A.D. 


Albertina Academy of Fine Arts and Arts Lyceum, 
Turin, Italy, founded. 

Establishment in New York of a trivial (Latin) 
school. 


1752 A.D. 


Extensive state reforms inaugurated at Charles 
Francis University of Graz, Austria. 


1852 A.D. 


Death of Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel, founder of the 
kindergarten. 

Scientific courses given official recognition in the 
Lycées of France, and thereafter received increasing 
state favors and support. 

Higher Institute of Commerce of Saint Ignace, 
Belgium, founded. 

Antwerp Higher Commercial Institute, Belgium, 
founded by royal decree. 

Death of Louis Braille, who invented best known 
system of reading and writing for the blind. 

Medical School (established at Neweastle in 1834) 
became associated with University of Durham, Eng- 
land. 

St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of London established. 

Amended charter granted to St. David’s College, 
Wales (originally chartered in 1829). 

Establishment of Normal School at Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Plan for establishment of Magee University College, 
Northern Ireland, sanctioned by the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. 

Catholic University of Ireland founded. Now Uni- 
versity College (Dublin), a constituent college of the 
National University of Ireland. 
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Faculty of Law of Central University of the Re- 
publie, Honduras, established. 

Laval University, Quebec, Canada, founded by 
Seminary of Quebee, chartered by Queen Victoria, 
viven canonical existence by Pope Pius IX, and au- 
thorized to grant degrees in theology. 

Royal charter granted to University of Trinity Col- 
lege, Ontario, Canada. 

St. Michael’s College, Ontario, Canada, founded by 
Basilian Order of Roman Catholic Church. Later 
(1890) to be federated with University of Toronto. 

First instruction given at the University of Sydney, 
Australia (incorporated 1850). 

Petition submitted to Congress asking it to endow, 
from the proceeds of sale of public lands, “one Free 
Normal School for the education of Female Teachers 
in every State in the Union,” but Congress expressed 
no interest in the proposal. 

Death of John Griscom, of New York, who spent 
a year (1818-19) visiting schools and colleges in Great 
Britain, Holland, France, Switzerland, and Italy and 
reported it in “A Year in Europe,” giving first exten- 
sive contact of America with European ideas and ac- 
complishments in education. Thomas Jefferson stated 


that this book gave him the most satisfactory view 
of the literary and public institutions of England, 
France, and Switzerland he had ever read and that he 


obtained from it useful hints in relation to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, established 
courses for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

First modern compulsory school-attendance law en- 
acted in Massachusetts. 

Tufts College, Massachusetts, chartered through the 
efforts and support of members of the Universalist 
denomination. 

Teachers College of the City of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, chartered and first instruction given. 

Boston Female Medical School, Massachusetts, be- 
came the New England Female Medical College, later 
absorbed into the School of Medicine of Boston 
University. 

First instruction in engineering given at Yale Uni- 
versity, Connecticut. 

First issue of the New York Teacher, state edu- 
cational journal. 

Name of Geneva College, New York (chartered 
1822), changed to Hobart Free College, later short- 
ened to Hobart College. 

Dudley Observatory, New York, now a unit of 
Union College, organized. 

State school for feeble-minded youth, established 
in New York. 

University of Rochester, New York, established 
courses for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
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Auburn Female University, forerunner of Elmira 
College, New York, chartered. 

Organization of a state teachers association in 
Pennsylvania, with first meeting at Harrisburg. 

First issue of the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
organ of the state teachers’ association. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College at California 
founded as an academy. 

Saint Joseph’s College, Pennsylvania, chartered. 

Westminster College, Pennsy!vania, chartered as 
Westminster Collegiate Institute and first instruction 
given. 

Chartering of the first institution for instruction 
in veterinary medicine in the United States, at Phila- 
delphia (but no students admitted until 1859). 

Meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education (organized at Philadelphia 
in 1850) held at Newark, New Jersey. 

Public schools in Wilmington, Delaware, given in- 
dependence and allowed to develop as they wished. 

First instruction given at Loyola College, Mary- 
land. 

First issue of the Ohio Educational Journal, organ 
of the state teachers’ association. 

Antioch College, Ohio, chartered. 

District school system in Indiana abolished and 
township system, displaced in 1833, re-established in 
its stead. 

State Board of Education created in Indiana. 

Office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
created in Indiana. 

Abolition of the “rate bill” (private tuition) in 
the public schools of Indiana. 

First general state school tax (1 mill) levied on all 
property in Indiana. 

State of Indiana, having confiscated the seminary- 
township grant, previously awarded to Vincennes Uni- 
versity, was foreed by the courts to reimburse that 
institution for the lands taken. 

Henry P. Tappan became first president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and in his inaugural address sug- 
gested the advisability of the transfer of the work of 
the secondary departments or first two years of the 
university to the secondary schools; frequently re- 
ferred to as the first specifie suggestion by a promi- 
nent educator looking forward to the junior-college 
movement which began its formal development a half 
century later. 

Organization of state teachers association in Mich- 
igan, with first meeting held in Ypsilanti. 

Michigan State Normal School (now College) at 
Ypsilanti (founded 1849) formally dedicated. 

Adoption of new tow school law in Illinois. 

Name of Hillsboro Co orerunner of Carthage 
College, Illinois) change \linois State University 
and moved to Springfield, Tunois. 
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Cornell College, Iowa, founded as Iowa Conference 
Seminary. 

First instruction given at German Theological 
School of the Northwest which later became the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Iowa. 

Stratford (Junior) College, Virginia, organized as 
Danville Female College. 

Women only admitted as students at the former 
coeducational academy, the forerunner of the present 
Hollins College, Virginia. 

Office of State Superintendent of Common Schools 
created in North Carolina. 

Catawba College, North Carolina, chartered. 

Oak Ridge Military Institute (junior college), 
North Carolina, organized as Oak Ridge Institute. 

Gordon Military (Junior) College, Georgia, chart- 
ered as Barnesville Male and Female High School. 





Educational Literature Review... 
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Tallahassee, Florida, began a tax-supported public. 
school system. 

Publication of “Report on Collegiate Education,” 
by President Basil Manly of the University of Ala. 
bama, defending the classical college curriculum, 

State school tax of 5 cents on the $100 required jn 
State of California. 

County school tax of 3 cents on the $100 permitted 
in the State of California. 

City Superintendent of Schools provided in San 
Francisco, California. 

Mills College, California, founded as Young Ladies 
Seminary at Benecia. 

Name of California Wesleyan College (founded 
1851) changed to University of the Pacific, later 
(1911) to present College of the Pacific. 








THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL’ 





THE transformation of the American elementary 
school from what has been widely described as a sub- 
ject-centered, lockstep, dreary, teacher-dominated in- 
stitution into one which provides generously for the 
development of all children’s respective personalities 
and capacities in a democratically socialized and en- 
joyable atmosphere is proceeding apace. Rash indeed 
would be the educator who would question either gen- 
eralization. Whereas the “authoritarian traditional- 
ists” are fighting the inroads of Progressivism in 
the colleges and are staging a last-ditch struggle in 
the high schools against such innovations as the core 
curriculum, they have just about thrown in the sponge 
as far as the elementary school is concerned. Virtu- 
ally the only persons who snipe at the contemporary 
common school are those who are customarily char- 
acterized “enemies of the public school.” 

For the past five or six years elementary education 
has enjoyed the national spotlight. The upward 
climbing birthrate and the shortage of qualified teach- 
ers and instructional materials have constantly occu- 
pied the front pages and the editorial columns. Since 
the beginning of the Korean crisis, considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the lack of steel for new school 
buildings. The battle for Federal aid to the public 
school has petered out, so that the current Barden Bill 
(H.R. 4468, June 14, 1951) arouses as much discus- 
sion in the press as would the rehearsals for a rural 


1For an analysis of the literature for 1945-47, see 
W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ Elementary Education,’’ ScHOOL AND 
Society, 67: 


88-94, January 31, 1948. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





high-school play in the august dramatic section of The 
New York Times. 

With these general remarks, it is now possible to 
approach the books published in the area of elemen- 
tary education since 1948. Of the six dozen or so 
sizable publications, space and interest span permits 
the description of only about half. 

An introductory survey of the field is adequately 
presented by Henry J. Otto, professor of elementary 
education at the University of Texas, in his “Prin- 
ciples of Elementary Education.” Intended chiefly as 
a textbook for undergraduates embarking upon their 
first professional course, this volume is also recom- 
mended by the author as a suitable source for the im- 
provement of teachers, supervisors, and principals 
already serving. Following brief descriptions of five 
modern elementary schools, Professor Otto summarizes 
eurrent thinking about child psychology and sociology 
and discourses at some length on the objectives and 
program of the elementary school. A major portion 
of the text deals with pupil activities and teaching 
procedures. Otto’s basic assumption is that “the ac- 
tivity principle in learning has been well established” 
(p. v); hence he favors a “reorganized and synthe- 
sized” school program in which subjects qua subjects 
receive short shrift. Research studies, but not always 
the most recent ones (e.g., pp. 80-87), are cited from 
time to time in support of the author’s contentions 
and conelusions. Photographs, cartoons, chapter sum- 
maries and lists of student activities, and brief bibli- 
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ographies are provided for the orientation of the 


student. 

In the same frame of reference is the second edition 
of “Education in the Elementary School,” by Hollis 
L. Caswell and A. Wellesley Foshay, respectively dean 
and assistant professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Like the Otto text, this 
book explores the various facets of elementary edu- 
cation—the child, and his world, aims, organization, 
curriculum, method, and guidance—in a clear and 
logically arranged manner. Both the teacher-to-be 
and the teacher-who-is are given insight into the sign- 
posts of the good elementary school (pp. 47-62), 
leavened by a bit of educational history and a dash 
of child psychology. The results of research appear 
occasionally (pp. 129-32, 159-67), but there is little 
doubt that the authors have made greater use of such 
studies than they have indicated. There is plenty of 
prejudice in favor of Progressivist philosophy, which 
is understandable, if not entirely forgivable, and this 
is usually coupled with expressions of disapproval 
toward the traditional scheme of things- (pp. 1, 5, 7, 
236, 388). The format of the book is quite conven- 
tional, with the text only broken by chapter sum- 
maries and selected list of readings. 

Also in its second edition is the well-illustrated 
“Theory and Practice in the Elementary School,” by 
W. A. Saucier, professor of education at Baker Uni- 
versity. The accent here is on the practice, as derived 
from experience and from the outcomes of the oft- 
cited research studies. In general, the major changes 
in the volume after ten years are those of reorgan- 
izing the content and refurbishing the references to 
the literature. The point of view is somewhat broader 
than in the books discussed in the previous paragraphs 
and the arrangement of material more systematic. In 
fact, as the author remarks disarmingly, the chapter 
headings (“The Teaching of Spelling and Handwrit- 
ing,” “The Teaching of Musie and Art,” ete.) would 
seem to betray some sort of recidivist reaction, but 
this illusion is soon dispelled by the content. It is 
noteworthy that Dr. Saucier feels that “there are some 
exceptionally progressive schools, and there is some 
degree of progress discernible in all other schools” 
(p.2n.). This is in the nature of a concession, since 
later on his rather cautiously and rationally worded 
defense of Progressive education closes on a note of 
exclusivism : “The progressive, or democratic, educator 
considers education to be a social process, the teacher 
being the most potent member of the social group” 
(p. 191). The aids for the student comprise ques- 
tions and problems, reading references, and two 
indexes. 

The theory and practice of modern elementary edu- 
eation is likewise the theme of “Child Growth through 
Education,” by Gertrude Hildreth, assistant professor 
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of education at Brooklyn College. This originally 
titled book is designed for everybody—students, inser- 
vice teachers, curriculum architects, and laymen. 
Apart from what one expects to find on child psy- 
chology, general orientation, curriculum, methods, 
guidance, evaluation, and parent-school relations, 
there are two special, well-developed chapters on in- 
tercultural and international education. Also unusual 
are the occasional references to such foreign educa- 
tors as Adolphe Ferriére, Ovide Decroly, and Jean 
Piaget, the discussion of teaching foreign languages 
(pp. 183-86), and the invasion of the precincts of 
secondary education. On the other hand, Dr. Hild- 
reth is conventional in her attacks upon the traditional 
school (pp. 18-20). Not the least of the book’s vir- 
tues are the tone of specificity, the extensive chapter 
bibliographies, and the copious study questions. 

For those individualists preferring a middle-of-the- 
road approach to theory and practice, “Teaching in 
Elementary School,” by Marie A. Mehl, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Hubert H. Mills, professor of 
education and director of student teaching, and Harl 
R. Douglass, director of the College of Education, all 
at the University of Colorado, would seem to be the 
ideal textbook. The authors are old-fashioned enough 
to furnish lesson plans (pp. 136-41), a chapter on 
drill procedures, and a discussion of the positive 
values of textbooks (pp. 290-91). They are courage- 
ous to proclaim that “there is little objective evidence 
which reveals the superiority of the project over other 
methods of teaching” and that “the use of projects 
does not automatically insure that optimum learning 
will be achieved” (p. 221). However, they are prop- 
erly appreciative of the good qualities of the project 
and activity methods? and are up to date in their 
inclusion of sociograms (pp. 411-13). There are 
abundant references, as well as questions, problems, 
and exercises. 

Also leaning in several respects toward the tradi- 
tional is the revised edition of “Methods of Teaching 
in Town and Rural Schools,” by E. L. Ritter and 
L. A. Shepherd, professors of education at Iowa State 
Teachers College. The organization of the content 
is on a subject-matter basis, with considerable stress 
laid on methodological details. The style is consist- 
ently objective and functional and there is little or 
no verbiage. The Progressive procedures are out- 
lined, but there is no indication that these are the 
only desirable or democratically defensible ones. 

2 Reports of Progressive practices may be found in 
A. Miel, K. Wiles, et al., ‘‘Toward Better Teaching’’ 
(Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1949); C. Tryon et al., 
‘< Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools’’ (Washington, 
D. C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1950); and P. R. Mort and W. 8S. Vincent, 


‘Modern Educational Practice’’ (New York: MeGraw- 
Hill, 1950). 
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Likewise lacking are denunciations of the traditional 
school and kudos for Kilpatrick. The researches fre- 
quently cited could have benefited by more recent 
items in some cases. Each chapter concludes with 
annotated references, and questions, problems, and 
personal! reactions.$ 

By way of contrast once more, Lucy Sprague Mit- 
chell’s “Our Children and Our Schools” drives hard 
the ultra-modern in methodology. Chairman of the 
famous Bank Street Schools in New York City (now 
Bank Street College) and for many years active in 
espousing the Progressivist position in elementary 
education, Mrs. Mitchell adopts an either-or attitude 
(pp. 20-21, 30-31), with any in-between approach 
an impossibility. Her current contribution is not 
couched in the textbook straitjacket, but it may well 
serve as a reference source for teachers desiring to 
work along the lines she recommends. Basically, this 
book is a record of how the experiences of a small, 
experimental school can be applied to the complex 
problems of the large urban publie schools. Step by 
step, the author shows how the program of the Bank 
Street Schools (“laboratories for public education,” 
p. 378) functions. The high spots of her book are the 
soul-searching (pp. 316-19) and the description in 
human terms of the administrator-teacher relations 
(pp. 327-39)> There is more than a tendency to ex- 
press what is already familiar as a newly discovered 
truth (e.g., pp. 9, 65, 395). Interestingly, Mrs Mit- 
chell flays the comparatively forgotten whipping boy, 
the child-centered school, and deplores “the unfortu- 
nate, snobbish name of ‘progressive education’” (p. 
418). The theoretical foundations of education re- 
ceive some attention and the appendix is very prac- 
tical, but there are very few photographs and no 
index. 

The textbooks generally cover a vast territory and, 
necessarily, some of the phases of elementary educa- 
tion are not described very satisfactorily. Accord- 
ingly, specialized works are available to meet more 
exacting requirements. “The Nursery School,’’* by 
Katherine H. Read, School of Home Economies, Ore- 
gon State College, is designed for students learning 
to work with very young children. Much attention is 
given to the understanding of child individual group 
behavior, to the guiding of child growth through dra- 
matic play and creative expression, and to the helping 
of children in a variety of situations—meals, dressing, 


3 Another recent publication on methods in rural 
schools is ‘‘Modern Ways in One- and Two-Teacher 
Schools,’’ by E. G. Bathurst and J. Franseth. Bulletin 
1951, No. 18, U. 8. Office of Education. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 

4Other writings on this subject are J. O. Goodman, 
‘“Nursery-Kindergarten Education’’ (Laramie: Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service, University of 
Wyoming, 1949) ; and E. Clark, ‘‘ A Nursery School Pro- 
eedure’’ (New York: Dalton Schools, 1949). 
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coeducational toilet (p. 101), ete. The values of g 
school for the two-to-four-year-olds are described, as 
are techniques for working with parents. The style 
is unadorned, the suggestions practical, the photo. 
graphs instructive, and the chapter bibliographies and 
lists of projects helpful. Occasionally a dogmatism 
intrudes: “The wise parent or teacher will never yse 
words which are calculated to make a child feel afraid 
or guilty or ashamed” (p. 60). 

A practical, readable, well-illustrated handbook for 
teachers, administrators, and teachers-in-becoming js 
“Living in the Kindergarten,” by Clarice D. Wills, 
assistant professor of education, San Jose State Col- 
lege, and William H. Stegeman, professor of educa- 
tion and principal of the College Elementary School, 
Chico State College. The authors’ fundamental posi- 
tion is that the kindergarten supplements rather than 
replaces the home. In addition to information on the 
nature and growth of the child, the volume treats at 
length the problems and practices of the kinder- 
garten,> and gives much advice to parents on such 
matters as radio and television. Nor is counsel to the 
teacher overlooked, three chapters being devoted to 
this purpose. The teacher is told that “fun is no 
longer considered sinful” in one’s private life and that 
“work must be tempered with play” (p. 363). It is 
good that the authors include historical background, 
but unwarranted historical generalizations and state- 
ments (pp. 59-61) rub the wrong way. The index is 
exemplary and the briefly annotated chapter bibli- 
ographies are useful. This book belongs in the li- 
brary of the superintendent and in the school library. 

“Teaching the Youngest,” by Mabel L. Culkin, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is a textbook on kindergarten 
practice for everybody, from the student teacher to 
the superintendent and parents. Characterizing the 
kindergarten today as “a sort of educational no-man’s- 
land” (p. xii) between the Froebelian symbolistie con- 
ception and the child-centered, environmentalistic 
school, Professor Culkin rebels at many conventions 
and is iconoclastic with respect to some unquestioned 
practices. She insists on segregation in the toilet and 
does not fear to use terms like “should be required” 
and “should be taught” (p. 126). Flatly, she claims, 
“A child who ean sing Bing Crosby’s or Sinatra’s 
latest hit is not too interested in a song about a kitty 
eat, and one must meet these children where they are” 
(p. 174). Addressing herself to the business at hand, 
she avoids fatuous fables and synthetic stories about 
carefully camouflaged Jimmies and Nancys. She evi- 
dently regards the kindergarten teacher as a grown-up 
and does not write down to her. Almost everywhere 
she is specific, down to the fine details of procedure 


5 See also P. Plichta, ‘‘ Public School Kindergartens in 
Indiana’’ (Bloomington: Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1949). 
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(e.g., pp. 44-45, 135). The educational significance 
of the kindergarten is lucidly presented in the final 
chapter, one which should be read by persons active 
in elementary education. Student teachers will find 
Miss Culkin’s book a most instructive manual, despite 
the absence of photographs. The bibliography in- 
cludes not only Bode but also Maritain. 

A textbook which is designed for students pre- 
paring to teach in nursery schools, kindergartens, and 
the primary grades has been produced by Ilse Forest, 
assistant professor of education at Brooklyn College. 
Entitled, “Early Years at School,” this work contains 
the usual material on child development, curriculum, 
methods, guidance, as well as some useful historical 
background, particularly on the nursery school during 
the depression years. Each chapter concludes with a 
list of topies for discussion and a partially annotted 
bibliography. The first topic, to paraphrase a pas- 
sage from Rousseau in “the contemporary language 
of modern child study” (p. 21), seems to lend encour- 
agement to pedagogical gobbledygook. With the other 
writers, Dr. Forest tries hard to be practical, e.g., 
“Dishes should be attractive also and not too inde- 
structible”’ (p. 99). With many in her school of 
thought she indulges in fanciful generalizations about 
the present (pp. 121-22) and the past (p. 188). In 
this respect she seems to be making a book of the 
leaves in William H. Kilpatrick’s foreword. Dr. Kil- 


patrick, it is almost superfiuous to add, demolishes for 
the umpteenth time that old debbil, “that old-time edu- 


cation” (p. xii). Aside from these ideological dif- 
ferences of opinion, Dr. Forest’s book represents a 
noble effort to provide suitable guidance to prospec- 
tive teachers of tender-age children. Of special merit 
are the final bibliography and the analytical index. 
More and more attention has been directed in recent 
years to the problems of educating children with phys- 
ical defects and those at both extremes of the intelli- 
gence quotients. To help the regular classroom 
teacher in providing learning experiences for such 
children, Edward W. Dolch, professor of education 
at the University of Illinois, has written “Helping 


6 See, for example: Educational Policies Commission, 
‘*Edueation of the Gifted’’ (Washington, D. C.: NEA, 
1950); E. H. Martens, ‘‘Curriculum Adjustments for 
the Mentally Retarded,’’ Bulletin 1950, No. 2, U.S. Office 
of Education (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950); E. H. Martens et al., ‘‘State 
Legislation for Education of Exceptional Children,’’ 
Bulletin 1949, No. 2, U. S. Office of Education (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949); R. 
P. Mackie and M. Fitzgerald, ‘‘School in the Hospital,’’ 
Bulletin 1949, No. 3, U. S. Office of Education (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949) ; 
R. P. Mackie, ‘‘Edueation of Crippled Children in the 
United States,’’ Leaflet No. 90, U. S. Office of Education 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1949); and R. Mackie et al., ‘‘Education of Visually 
Handicapped Children,’’ Bulletin 1951, No. 20, U. 8. 
Office of Education (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951). 
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Handicapped Children in School,” a well-outlined, 
practical textbook in a simplified style. The book dis- 
cusses the treatment of youngsters afflicted with diffi- 
culties of hearing, sight, speech, motion, tuberculosis 
and other diseases, and also questions arising of at- 
tempts to teach children with mental, emotional, and 
learning handicaps. Included as well is a chapter on 
“the gifted as handicapped.” 
maries at the end of each chapter, but no reading 
references for teachers in the form either of foot- 


There are good sum- 


notes or of bibliographies. 

A more specialized and more professional work, 
“Educating the Retarded Child,” has been produced 
by Samuel A. Kirk and G. Orville Johnson, respee- 
tively professor and assistant professor of special 
education at the University of Illinois. The authors 
discuss the problem of mental retardation in some 
detail prior to presenting various types of programs 
and teaching methods. Two chapters deal with his- 
torical background, while two are devoted to programs 
for secondary schools and adjustment on the social 
and vocational level of postschool life. This is in- 
deed a valuable handbook of theory and practice in 
all respects—organization of content, summarization 
of research, and pedagogical aids. An exceptional 
feature is the 62-page selected and indexed bibliog- 
raphy’ with descriptive annotations. The general in- 
dex is very functional even if not thorough. 

In the domain of elementary curriculum, a pamph- 
let by J. Harlan Shores,’ professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, is worthy of note. Entitled, 
“A Critical Review of the Research on Elementary 
School Curriculum Organization, 1890-1949,” this 
publication surveys the minimum essentials, activity, 
and social reconstruction movements in curriculum 
building; the expression of aims in terms of subject 
matter, children’s needs and interests, and social 
needs; and the subject, activity, and core types of 
curriculum organization. Dr. Shores bewails the 
dearth of “real research in the elementary-school ecur- 
riculum during the past ten years” (p. 5). His over- 
view, which is actually neither “critical” nor a 
view,” yields some interesting observations which can 
hardly be called unfamiliar to the student of the sub- 
ject (e.g., p. 18). Whatever critical remarks find 
their way into the brochure they seem to be in the 
form of implications and painted somewhat with the 
author’s proclivity toward Progressivism (e.g., p. 8). 


“re. 


7 An earlier edition of this bibliography has been is- 
sued as S. A. Kirk and R. L. Erdman, ‘‘ Education of 
Mentally Handicapped Children’? (Urbana: Bureau of 
Research and Service, University of Illinois, 1948). 

8 Dr. Shores is also co-author with B. O. Smith and 
W. O. Stanley of ‘‘ Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop- 
ment’’ (Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1950). An- 
other recent work on the general aspects of curriculum is 
‘¢Curriculum Planning’’ (New York: Harper, 1950), 
by E. A. Krug. 
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The list of needed research studies omits any in the 
categories of history of education and comparative 
edueation, while the 130-item bibliography includes 
titles of textbooks on elementary education, courses 
Dr. Shores 
has made a start, but this type of research requires 
more time, space, and objectivity than he has bestowed 
upon it. 


of study, and other nonresearch writings. 


Boards of education, schools, reference libraries, 
and classes in problems of contemporary education 
will find “Curriculum Improvement in Publie School 
Systems,” by Hollis L. Caswell and 15 associates, a 
repository of current procedures in curriculum change 
in many sections of the country. The historical and 
sociological backgrounds of curriculum modification 
(why do educationists of Dean Caswell’s orientation 
employ such loaded and immodest terms as “curricu- 
lum improvement” when “curriculum change” would 
be indicative of more accuracy and objectivity?) are 
offered as preludes to an examination of the under- 
lying factors of curriculum evaluation and the detailed 
descriptions of curriculum programs in Battle Creek, 
Kingsport (Tenn.), Alameda County (Calif.), and 
elsewhere. The bibliographies and the index are very 
satisfactory. 

The foundations, techniques, implications, and ap- 
plications of appraising the programs of elementary 
education constitute the theme of “Evaluation and the 
Elementary Curriculum,” by Harold G. Shane, pro- 
fessor of education, and E. T. McSwain, dean of the 
School of Education, Northwestern University. This 
textbook is a unique contribution to the literature, since 
it treats with thoroughness a topic which is too often 
discussed too vaguely. Its excellences lie mainly in 
setting up and analyzing the fundamental issues of 
the curriculum (pp. 92-99, 385-415), in the liberal, 
up-to-date bibliographies, and in the lucidity of ex- 
position. On the other hand, the authors do not base 
their evaluative criteria on statistical formulas or on 
a set of objectively determined values, but rather con- 
fine them within their partisan Progressive frame of 
reference. It would seem advisable for an impartial 
study of evaluation to include serious examinations 
of the viewpoints of Bode, Bagley, Breed, and others 
who have looked critically at American elementary 
education, and also to do more than to mention and 
dismiss current criticisms (pp. 14-17). 

“The Child and His Curriculum,” by J. Murray Lee, 
dean, School of Education, State College of Washing- 
ton, and Dorris M. Lee, is a textbook which devotes 
nearly one third of its space to child psychology and 
development. Published originally in 1940, this vol- 
ume makes use of the research studies completed dur- 
ing the subsequent decade in developing the types of 
experiences inherent in the elementary-school eurricu- 
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lum.° Notwithstanding its title, it deals more with 
methods of teaching than with curriculum problems as 
such. The student teacher and the practicing teacher 
will derive considerable benefit from the exhaustive 
textual matter, the photographs, annotated bibliogra. 
phies and other instructional aids, and thorough indey, 
The authors are most practical, e.g., “A picture file 
can be made from a crate or box” (p. 275), but fre. 
quently negligent in their proofreading of proper 
names (e.g., pp. 62, 260, 405, 406, 642). 

How the classroom teacher can best initiate pupils 
into the mysteries of the library and learn herself to 
utilize library resources in her instruction is described 
in “Teaching through the Elementary School Li- 
brary,” by Margaret K. Walraven, Crozier Technical 
High School, Dallas (Tex.), and Alfred L. Hall-Quest 
of the Division of General Education, New York Uni- 
versity. This illustrated textbook has many annotated 
bibliographies, plentiful study activities, and specific 
guidance on how to lure the junior readers away from 
the lurid comie books (pp. 73-81). 

One successful text leads to another. The late 
Raleigh Schorling, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, scored a hit some years ago with 
his “Student Teaching,” and lived long enough to 
issue a second edition. Unfortunately he passed away 
before he could see his repeat performance, “Ele- 
mentary-School Student Teaching,” through the press. 
With G. Max Wingo, associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, as collaborator, Dr. 
Schorling made use of some of the material of the 
earlier volume. The student teacher’s lot'® is made 
happier by the inclusion of instructive and fune- 
tional material, dressed up in a direct, personal style, 
on all pertinent phases of elementary education. 
Among the book’s features are excellent photographs, 
lists of visual materials, problems and discussion 
questions, and constant borrowings from the wisdom 
of edueation’s past. Special praise should be lavished 
upon the technique of annotating the bibliographies. 
These competent comments are occasionally overap- 
preciative, but more often are reviews in miniature 
(p. 228). There is some overlapping with matter 
found in other courses and a presentation of infor- 
mation which should have been learned in first-year 
algebra in high school (p. 340-44). 

The area of administration™ is represented by three 

9 We regret that, because of restrictions in space, 26 
additional books mentioned in a long footnote cannot be 
listed.— EDITOR. 

10 ‘*Student-Teaching in the Elementary School,’’ By 
J. B. Burr, L. W. Harding, and L. W. Jacobs (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950), has been reviewed 
in a previous article in this series. 

11 See also W. A. Yeager, ‘‘ Administration and the Pu- 
pil’? (New York: Harper, 1949) ; H. L. Hagman, ‘‘ The 
Administration of American Public Schools’’ (New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1951); and the third edition of 
W. G. Reeder, ‘‘The Fundamentals of Public School 
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new works. “Elementary School Administration and 
Supervision,” by Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. 
MeNally, professor and associate professor, respec- 
tively, at Teachers College, Columbia University, treats 
all significant topics without intruding unnecessarily 
into fields covered in other courses. This should prove 
a valuable reference and learning tool for prospective 
principals and principals-in-prospect. The authors 
are practical throughout, e.g., “A good-sized memo- 
randum calendar will help keep track of daily en- 
gagements” (p. 316). Their excessive simplification, 
and hence distortion, of the subject-matter curriculum 
(pp. 62-63, 66-69) and their either-or description 
of the types of supervision (chapter 26) indicate that 
they think in partisan, not impartial, fashion. 

The second edition of “Elementary Schoo] Organiza- 
tion and Management,” James H. Dougherty, profes- 
sor of education at North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege (Denton), Frank H. Gorman, professor and 
head of the department of education at the University 
of Omaha, and Claude A. Phillips, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri, traverses much the 
same territory, but includes historical material and 
offers a great many specimen administrative forms. 
The teaching aids are abundant and well-chosen, and 
the information regarding the professional require- 
ments of the principalship is specific and up to date. 
What is questionable is the insertion of elementary 
facts on intelligence and achievement testing which 
the principals-in-training must have already had in at 
least five previous education courses. The authors 
are gracious to reject the either-or practice in discus- 
sing the relative merits of subjects and experiences 
(pp. 298-300). 

The emphasis in “Improving Human Relations in 
School Administration,’ by Wilbur A. Yauch, as- 
sociate professor of education and principal of the 
Ohio University Elementary School, is on what is 
styled group dynamics. While not a textbook, in 
the usual sense of the term, on elementary-school ad- 
ministration, this volume contains a wealth of sugges- 
tive material which should help principals and aspir- 
ants. There are provocative questionnaires on the 
evaluation of school programs, methods, and adminis- 
tration, a sizable bibliography, and a checklist of the 
principal’s problems. Dr. Yauch does not eschew 
conventional content such as the duties of the prin- 
cipal as an office manager and building super-super- 
intendent. Of his many interesting observations, one 
is eminently quotable: “Proponents of ‘child-centered’ 
schools and those of the ‘subject-matter-centered’ 
schools may be equally guilty of avoiding an obvious 
solution—that the school must be both” (p. 169}. 





Administration’’ (New York: Macmillan, 1951); all of 
which devote part of their space to elementary education. 
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Similar sentiments should have been expressed by more 


persons in the field of elementary education. 

One of the few research publications that have come 
to the writer’s attention is Mae O’Brien’s “Children’s 
Reactions to Radio Adaptations of Juvenile Books,” 
a doctoral dissertation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The author studied the written and oral 
reactions of pupils in the fifth and sixth grades of 
the Horace Mann School over a period of five years. 
Among the conclusions are the following: ten-year- 
olds are able to rate radio adaptations of juvenile 
fiction “with discrimination”; slightly over half of the 
moppets were moved to say that they would read 
the books on which the broadcasts were based; broad- 
casters can rely on juvenile judgments. These results 
should open the eyes of those who shut their ears 
to the pleas of pupils. 

The yearbooks of the Department of Elementary- 
School Principals, National Education Association, 
appear to be indispensable to an administrator who 
would take his work seriously and professionally. In 
the 1948 edition, “The Elementary-School Principal- 
ship—Today and Tomorrow,” there are chapters deal- 
ing with the professional status, nature of super- 
visory activities, and inservice education of the man 
or woman at the top. The courses normally taken by 
principals are noted by a blithe disregard of historical 
and philosophical content (pp. 191-92, 208-10). The 
1949 volume, “The Public and the Elementary School,” 
represents a thorough and practical treatment of the 
knotty question of interpreting the aims and practices 
of the school to the people it serves. According to 
Dale H. Gramley, editor, Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe- 
Times, the principal has six publics—the pupils, teach- 
ers, parents, administrative superiors, professional 
associates, and the taxpayers (pp. 143-44). A use- 
ful and timely reminder, indeed. “Health in the Ele- 
mentary School,” the 1950 yearbook, consists of short 
contributions on health education, as well as on such 
related topics as mental health, the handicapped, sight- 
saving, and speech correction. There is much meat 
here for the principal and the teacher. Finally, the 
current yearbook, “Elementary-School Libraries To- 
day,” is a treasury of recommended procedures and 
actual practices. The numerous brief articles, in- 
cluding one by the well-known children’s writer, Lois 
Lenski, have positive guidance value for the teacher 
and the teacher-librarian. The bibliography (pp. 
294-311) is impressive. 

Space will permit but the briefest comment on the 
foreign literature. “The Educational Development 
of Children,” by William Glassey, assistant inspector, 
and Edward J. Weeks, inspector of schools, Croydon 
(Eng.) Education’ Committee, is intended to furnish 
the background for accurate record-keeping. Accord- 
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ingly, there is much elementary material in child and 

educational psychology and in basic statistics. The 
foreword is contributed by Professor Sir Cyril Burt, 
the eminent educational psychologist. “Education 
through Experiences in the Infant School Years,’’!? 
by Edna Mellor, infant and nursery inspector of 
schools, Manchester Local Education Authority, is a 
readable, well-illustrated volume which stresses child- 
hood development. Designed for teachers and par- 
ents, this book contains sketches of the historical and 
philosophical foundations of early education, with 
frequent citations from such classical writers as 
Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, in ad- 
dition to those from Maria Montessori, Margaret Me- 
Millan, and ‘John Dewey. “Programmi elementari 
e scuola attiva,” by Francesco De Bartolomeis, author 
of many works on philosophy and pedagogy, consists 
of short chapters on the principles of elementary edu- 
cation and the applications of the activity methods to 
the subjects of the curriculum. In the fourth edition 
of “Seuola democratica,” Walter Ganzaroli discusses 
in detail the philosophy and practice of the elementary 
school, with reference to all the subjects taught, in- 
cluding religion. The title deserves notice. 

It is clear from an examination of the publications 
mentioned in the previous pages that the activity pro- 
gram of one-variety or another rules the roost in 
elementary education. Once in a while there is a 
volume which is backward enough to discuss the tradi- 
tional methods now either ignored or branded as 
authoritarian by Progressives. That there are schools 
today which may be unable to afford new equipment or 
which may actually think that the older types of in- 
struction have value is not apparently taken into 
consideration by most writers on the elementary school. 
Further, the views of dissenting educators, intellect- 
ual leaders, and parents are not as a rule given any 
thought. Deviation from the new norm is regarded as 
honest misconception at best or dishonest conspiracy 
at worst.s 

One would be most shortsighted to fail to appreciate 
the improvements wrought in elementary education by 
the introduction of Progressive procedures, but to 


12 Other British publications are: D. Simpson and D. 
M. Alderson, ‘‘Creative Play in the Infants’ School’’ 
(London: Pitman, 1951); T. H. Hetherington, ‘‘In and 
Out of School’’ (London: Pitman, 1950); D. M. Me- 
Intosh, ‘‘ Promotion from Primary to Secondary Eduea- 
tion’’ (London: University of London Press, 1948); H. 
Philips and F. J. C. McInnes, ‘‘Exploration in. the 
Junior School’’ (London: University of London Press, 
1951); D. E. M. Gardner, ‘‘Long Term Results of 
Infant School Methods’’ (London: Methuen, 1951); and 
**Seven to Eleven,’’ Ministry of Education Pamphlet 
No. 15 (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949). 

13 Cf., E, H. Hanson, ‘‘Today’s Schools Are Better, 
Too,’’?’ NEA Journal, vol. 40, December, 1951, p. 619. 
Note Superintendent Hanson’s patronizing pronounce- 
ment: ‘‘ Education in other times was not totally wrong, 
and education today is not totally right.’’ Forsooth! 
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discard summarily the old methods and the subject or. 
ganization throughout the elementary school would 
appear to be a kind of either-or action so roundly de. 
nounced by John Dewey. On impartial—one dare 
even say, scientifie—grounds, it is as incorrect to vilify 
the venerable as to apotheosize the activistic. Neither 
the traditional school nor its Progressive counter. 
part can be rightfully charged with sole responsibility 
for juvenile delinquency, political corruption, war, 
and other diseases of the so-called human race.** 
There are too many complex factors which play their 
part, and it is high time for educators to halt mud- 
slinging and to stick instead to demonstrable argu. 
ments. The tone of educational literature would be 
enhanced by the observance of self-restraint in ex- 
pression and respect for a contrasting point of view. 


BOOKS REVIEWED15 


H. L. Caswell et al. ‘‘Curriculum Improvement in Pub- 
lie School Systems.’’ New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950, 
Pp. x, 462. $3.00. 

H. L. Caswell and A. W. Foshay. ‘‘ Education in the 
Elementary School.’’ Second edition. New York: 
American Book Co., 1950. Pp. xvii, 406. $3.25. 

M. L. Culkin. ‘‘Teaching the Youngest.’’ New York: 
Maemillan, 1949. Pp. xv, 223. $2.50. 

F. De Bartolomeis. ‘‘ Programmi elementari e seuola at- 
tiva.’’ Florence: ‘‘La Nuova Italia,’’ 1948. Pp. 74. 
E. W. Doleh. ‘‘Helping Handicapped Children in 
School.’’ Champaign, Ill.: Garrard, 1948. Pp. vii, 

349. $3.50. 

J. H. Dougherty, F. H. Gorman, and C. A. Phillips. 
‘“Elementary School Organization and Management.’’ 
Revised edition. New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 
xi, 369. $3.75. 

‘¢Elementary School Libraries Today.’’ Thirtieth Year- 
book, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1951. Pp. 415. $3.00. 

‘*The Elementary-School Principalship—Today and To- 
morrow.’’ Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, —oo of 
Elementary School Principals. Washington, D. C.: 
NEA, 1948. P. 412. $3.00. 

W. S. Elsbree and H. J. MeNally. ‘‘Elementary School 
Administration and Supervision.’’ New York: Ameri- 
ean Book Co., 1951. Pp. x, 457. $4.50. 

I. Forest. ‘‘Early Years at School.’’ New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1949. Pp. xiii, 381. $3.75. 

W. Ganzaroli. ‘Scuola democratica.’’ Fourth edition. 
Rovigo: Instituto Padano di Arti Grafiche, 1948. Pp. 
210. 400 lire. 

W. Glassey and E. J. Weeks. ‘‘The Educational De- 
velopment of Children.’’ London: University of Lon- 
don Press, 1950, Pp. xiii, 248. 8/6. 

‘*Health in the Elementary School.’’ Twenty-Ninth 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals. 
Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1950. Pp. 383. $3.00. 

G. Hildreth. ‘‘Child Growth through Education.’’ New 
York: Ronald, 1948. Pp. vii, 437. $4.50. 

S. A. Kirk and G. O. Johnson, ‘‘ Edueating the Retarded 
Child.’’ Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951. Pp. xi, 434. 
$3.00. 


14 If the traditional school is to be damned for the 
sins of society, it might also be credited for the centuries 
of culture and civilization up to the introduction of 
Progressive education. 

15 See also R. N. Hatch, ‘‘Guidance Services in the 
Elementary School’? (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1951); and R. De V. Willey, ‘‘Guidance in Ele- 
mentary Education’’ (New York: Harper, in press). 
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|. M. Lee and D. M. Lee. ‘‘The Child and His Curricu- 
“\um.’? Second edition. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1950. Pp. xvi, 710. $4.50. 
\{. A. Mehl, H. H. Mills, and H. R. Douglass. ‘‘ Teaching 
"in Elementary School.’? New York: Ronald, 1950. 
Pp. vii, 541. $4.50. : 
£. Mellor. ‘‘ Education through Experience in the Infant 
School Years.’? Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1950. Pp. 
xii, 250. 12/6. ‘ 
L. 8. Mitehell. ‘‘Our Children and Our Schools. ’’ New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1950. Pp. xxi, 510. $4.00. 
M. O’Brien. ‘‘Children’s Reactions to Radio Adaptations 
~ ‘of Juvenile Books.’’ New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1950. Pp. x, 146. $2.00. é 
H. J. Otto. ‘Principles of Elementary Education.’’ 
New York: Rinehart, 1949. Pp. xv, 430. $4.00. 
‘‘The Publie and the Elementary School.’’ Twenty- 
Eighth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1949. Pp. 347. 
$3.00. : ; 
K. H. Read. ‘‘The Nursery School.’’ Philadelphia: 
Saunders, 1950. Pp. viii, 264. $3.50. ; 
B. L. Ritter and L. A. Shepherd. ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
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Revised edition. New 

Pp. xiv, 650. $3.50. 

‘*Theory and Practice in the Elementary 
School.’’ Revised edition. New York: Maemillan, 
1951. Pp. ix, 515. $4.50. 

R. Schorling and G. M. Wingo. ‘‘Elementary-School 
Student Teaching.’’ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
Pp. xv, 452. $3.50. 

H. G. Shane and E. T. McSwain. ‘‘ Evaluation and the 
Elementary Curriculum.’’ New York: Holt, 1951. 
Pp. xiv, 477. $3.90. 

J. H. Shores. ‘‘A Critical Review of the Research on 
Elementary School Curriculum Organization, 1890- 
1949.’’ Urbana: Bureau of Research and Service, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois, 1949. Pp. 29. 

M. K. Walraven and A. L. Hall-Quest. ‘‘ Teaching 
through the Elementary School Library.’’ New York: 
Wilson, 1948. Pp. 183. $3.00. 

C. D. Wills and W. H. Stegeman. ‘‘Living in the Kinder- 
garten.’’ Chicago: Follett, 1950. Pp. 374. $4.12. 

W. A. Yauch. ‘‘Improving Human Relations in School 
Administration.’’ New York: Harper, 1949. Pp. ix, 
299. $3.50. 


in Town and Rural Schools.’’ 
York: Dryden, 1950. 
W. A. Saucier. 





GRANTS FOR RESEARCH 


THE president of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Vannevar Bush, has performed an import- 
ant service for the cause of research in his latest 
annual report in calling attention to the dangers that 
may follow the increasing amount of subsidies from 
government. One of these dangers is the increase in 


bureaucratic control of research which may stifle free- 
dom and initiative and press for the hasty production 


of results. But there are other dangers as well; the 
chief of these is the channeling of research in a par- 
ticular direction rather than leaving it free to find 
its own directions. To direct research to the achieve- 
ment of a particular end may in fact convert research 
into routine application of what has already been 
achieved in the way of knowledge. 

Dr. Bush’s statement on the dangers from govern- 
ment subsidies or appropriations for research ap- 
plies just as much to the dangers of grants or gifts 
from industrial organizations. And yet while there 
is widespread fear of Federal aid for education in 
any form—a fear which has not militated against the 
acceptance of such aid for more objects than are 
usually realized—there is no such fear of accepting 
funds for research from industry. The late Walter 
A. Jessup pointed out, in one of his reports as presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, how little it takes to have an ad- 
vanced student diverted from the real purpose for 
which he has come to a university in order to carry out 
a “piece of research” requested and paid for by a cor- 
poration. Such a student may acquire skill in doing 
a routine job, but is likely to sacrifice a good part of 
the training that he needs for the advancement of 
knowledge. 


There is another weakness that accompanies grants 
from government or industry for research, and that 
is the restriction that is too often placed on publica- 
tion of results. The consequence is that, while govern- 
ment or industry may profit from the productivity of 
research workers subsidized by them, the scientific 
world as a whole does not in fact gain anything 
thereby. 

Appropriations and gifts for the advancement of 
knowledge and the encouragement of research are 
not only desirable, but are under present conditions 
urgently needed. It is important, however, that a 
principle be formulated which will be acceptable to 
those who give and those who receive and which will 
protect freedom and initiative in research against 
external control whether from governmental or from 
other sourees.—I. L. K. 


APPOINTMENTS OF ADMINISTRATORS 
REPORTED IN VOLUME 74 OF 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 
ConTINuING the service inaugurated in 1949, 
ScHOOL AND Society is listing herewith the names of 
chief administrators of universities, colleges, tech- 
nological institutes, and private schools whose appoint- 
ments were reported in these columns since the first 
of June. In all cases, with the exception of appoint- 
ments that will not become effective until after Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, the persons named have already assumed 

their posts. 

Andrew College (Cuthbert, Ga.) : The Reverend Al- 
bert W. Ray (president). 

Bergen Junior College (Teaneck, N. J.) : Walter D. 
Head (president). 

Breck School (St. Paul, Minn.) : Warren B. Wads- 
worth (headmaster). 
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Brigham Young University (Provo, Utah): Ernest 
Leroy Wilkinson (president). 
Carroll College (Helena, Mont.): The Very Rev- 
erend R. Vineent Kavanagh (president). 
Carthage (Ill.) College: The Reverend Harold H. 
Lentz (president), February 1, 1952. 
Central Philippine College (Iloilo City): Almus O. 
Larsen (president). 
Chicago Latin School: Mare A. Neville (head- 
master). 
Chowan College (Murfreesboro, N. Car.): The 
Reverend F. Orion Mixon (president). 
Clark School (Hanover, N. H.) : Warren Thamarus 
(headmaster). 
Clarkson College of Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.): 
William G. Van Note (president). 
College of the Ozarks (Clarksville, Ark.) : Herbert 
Earle Buchanan (acting president). 
College of William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.) : 
Admiral Alvin Duke Chandler (president). 
Cooper Union (New York 3) : Edwin Sharp Burdell 
(president). 
Cranwell Preparatory School (Lenox, Mass.) : The 
Reverend D. Augustine Keane, S.J. (rector). 
Dakota Wesleyan University (Mitchell, S. Dak.) : 
Matthew D. Smith (president), February, 1952. 
DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.) : The Rev- 
erend Russel J. Humbert (president). 
Immaculate Heart College (Los Angeles 27): Sis- 
ter M. Theela, I.H.M. (president). 
International Business College (Fort Wayne, Ind.) : 
Orvis A. Dellinger (president). 
Marian College (Fond du Lae, Wis.): Sister M. 
Vera, C.S.A. (president). 
Marylhurst (Ore.) College: Sister M. Elizabeth 
Clare (president). 
Moore Institute of Art, Science, and Industry (Phila- 
delphia 21): Harold R. Rice (president). 
Mundelein College (Chicago 40) : Sister Mary John 
Michael, B.V.M. (president). 
New York State University College for Teachers 
(Buffalo 9): Harvey M. Rice (president). 
New York University: Henry Townley Heald (chan- 
cellor). 
Northern Montana College (Havre): Louis 0. 
Brockmann (president). 
Northern State Teachers College (Aberdeen, S. 
Dak.) : Warren C. Lovinger (president). 
Northwestern Junior College and Academy (Orange 
City, lowa): The Reverend Frederick H. Wezeman 
(president). 
Nursery Training School of Boston: Dura-Louise 
Cockrell (director), September 1, 1952. 
Ouachita College (Arkadelphia, Ark.): Harold A. 


Haswell (acting administrator). 
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Plymouth (N. H.) Teachers College: Harold E. 
Hyde (president). 

Queens College (Charlotte, N. Car.): Charltoy 
Coney Jernigan (president). 

Queen’s University (Kingston, Ontario): W. 4 
Mackintosh (principal). 

Radford (Va.) College: Charles K. Martin, Jy. 
(president). 

Rio Grande (Ohio) College: Chas. E. Davis (presi- 
dent). 

Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.) : Lewis 
Webster Jones (president). 

St. Agnes School (Alexandria, Va.): Roberta Me- 
Bride (headmistress). 

St. Christopher’s School (Richmond, Va.) : Robert 
W. Bugg (headmaster). 

St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.): The Reverend 
Matthew Madison Warren (rector), 1954. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (Brookings) : John W. Headley (presi- 
dent). 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary (Louisville, 
Ky.) : Duke K. MeCall (president). 

State College of Washington (Pullman) : William A. 
Pearl (acting president). 

State Teachers College (Cheyney, Pa.): James 
Henry Duckrey (president). 

State Teachers College (Fredonia, N. Y.): Robert 
S. Thompson (acting president). 

State Teachers College (Oswego, N. Y.): Thomas 
R. Miller (acting president). 

State University of New York: Charles Garside (act- 
ing president). 

Taylor University (Upland, Ind.) : 
Evan H. Bergwall (president). 

Texas Southern University (Houston 4): Raphael 
O’Hara Lanier (president). - 

Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.): The Rev- 
erend Frank A. Rose (president). 

Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.): Arthur H. 
Hughes (acting president). 

Tusculum College (Greenville, Tenn.) : 
erend Raymond C. Rankin (president). 

University of Akron (Ohio): Norman P. Auburn 
(president). 

University of Arizona: Richard A. Harvill (presi- 
dent). 

University of California: Raymond Bernard Allen 
(chancellor), summer, 1952. 

University of Kansas: Franklin D. Murphy (chan- 
cellor). 

University of Santa Clara (Calif.): The Reverend 
Herman Hauck, S.J. (president). 

Vallejo (Calif.) College: Harry D. Wiser (presi- 
dent). 


The Reverend 


The Rev- 
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Wesley Junior College (Dover, Del.) : J. Paul Slay- 
baugh (president). : 

Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh) : 
Reverend Clifford E. Barbour (president). 


The 
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Westmont College (Santa Barbara, Calif.) : Roger 
J. Voskul (president). 

Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia 29): Burgess Lee Gordon (president). 





Notes adNews 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending December 24: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

William H. Schlifke, formerly dean of the technical 
division, Jamestown (N. Y.) Community College, has 
been appointed assistant to the president, Frederick 
de W. Bolman, Jr., whose appointment was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, June 30. Robert C. Koch- 
ersberger, formerly chairman of the department of 
biology, has assumed new duties as dean of the 
faculty. 

A. Alfred Zimmerman was recently appointed dean 
of students, California School for the Blind (Berke- 
ley). 

Lowry B. Karnes, associate professor of geography, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, has been 
named chairman of the department of geography 
which has been created by organizing the work for- 
merly given under the department of geology into a 
new unit. Samuel M. Mayfield continues as head of 
the department of geology. Donald W. Bowman, 
professor of physics, has been named chairman of the 
council of the division of sciences, recently created in 
the College of Liberal Arts. Frank C. Ogg, chairman 
of the department of mathematics, is secretary. Divi- 
sions in other liberal-arts areas will be established 
later with the purpose of co-ordinating offerings, pro- 
moting co-operation, recommending new courses and 
curricula, and assisting in administrative problems. 


John Rex Wier, Jr., has been appointed associate 
professor of speech, North Texas State College (Den- 
ton). 


Muriel G. Wood has been named director of religious 
education, Church of the Holy Communion, South 
Orange (N. J.) 


John Leroy Bailey has been named assistant profes- 
sor of English, New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Jersey City). 


Stasia Mary Ziobrowski was recently appointed in- 
structor in educatiou, Temple University (Phila- 
delphia 22). 


Richard J. Worthen, recently assumed new duties 
as instructor in English and communications, Contra 
Costa Junior College (Martinez, Calif.). 


Thomas S. Weir, formerly a teacher in secondary 
schools and colleges, has been appointed assistant 
professor of printing, Santa Barbara College of the 
University of California. 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Gerald Groveland Walsh, professor of 
medieval history, Fordham University, died, December 
Father Walsh had 
served as professor of Church history and librarian 
(1929-34), Woodstock (Md.) College; professor of 
medieval history (1934-36) Gregorian University 
(Rome); and professor of medieval cultural history 
(since 1937), Fordham University. 


17, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


Charles Franklin Noll, retired head of the depart- 
ment of agronomy, the Pennsylvania State College 
died, December 18, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Noll had served as special field assistant, division 
of zoology (1906-07), Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and professor of experimental 
agronomy (1908-39), professor of agronomy (1939- 
45), and head of the department (1939-45), the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Herbert Dittler, associate professor of music, Colum- 
bia University, died, December 18, at the age of sixty- 
one years. Mr. Dittler had served the university as 
violin instructor (1919-49) and associate professor of 
musie (since 1949). 


Jacob Tanger, retired head of the department of 
political science, the Pennsylvania State College, died, 
December 19, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Tanger had served as instructor (1909-10), Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13); and profes- 
sor of political science (1916-48), acting head of the 
partment of history and political science (1930-40), 
and head of the department of political science (1940- 
48), the Pennsylvania State College. 


Francis Meyer du Mont, professor emeritus of Ro- 
mance languages, the Pennsylvania State College, 
died, December 20, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. du Mont had served as teacher (1921-23), R. L. 
Stevenson High School, New York City; head of the 
department of modern languages (1923-29), the Bar- 
nard School for Boys (New York City); instructor 
(1929-31), New York University; and professor of 
Romance languages and head of the department 
(1931-45), the Pennsylvania State College. 
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Words for Work: Handbook of Trade Terms for a Tutor. 


RECENT . ’ ing Program for New Americans. Pp. 140. Jewish 
Vocational Service of Greater Boston, 72 Franklin 

=| Street, Boston 10. 1951. 

- a 


® WYATT, LAURENCE, ‘‘Intergovernmental Relations 
BARON, SALO W., ERNEST NAGEL, AND KOPPEL in Public Health.’’ Research Monograph No. 4. Pp 
S. PINSON (Editors). Freedom and Reason: Studies ix+212. Planographed. University of Minnesotg 
in Philosophy and Jewish Culture. In Memory of Mor- Press, Minneapolis 14. 1951. 
: > » oO f i f rese vane. 
+ — poo Pp. 468. The Free Press, Glencoe, pie hd porn Alc gh ogame edited by William 


This is the product of a unique collaboration. Thirty lead- 
ing scholars and thinkers (students or colleagues of Morris 
R. Cohen) present remarkable studies on the life and 
thought of this American philosopher. 

I heard a bird sing, 


e 
BROOKS, VAN WYCK. The Confident Years: 1885- = dark of December, 
1915. Pp. viii+627. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., ‘beautiful thing 
New York 10. 1951. $6.00. And sweet to remember: 
With this book the author brings to a close the general ‘‘Tt is nearer to spring 
ie f historical volumes that bears the title, “Makers * . 

and Finders: A History of the Writer in America, 1800- Than it was in September,’’— 
1915.” I heard a bird sing 

® In the dark of December—Anon. 


Dismissals in Fort Myers, Florida: An Investigation of 
Employment Procedures Which Caused Community Dis- 
turbance. Pp. 24. Committee of Tenure and Aca- THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
demic Freed NEA, 1291 16th Street, Washington 6 
a _ 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ilt, 








HOPKINS, JAMES F. The University of Kentucky: 
Origins and Early Years. Pp. ix+305. Illustrated. 
University of Kentucky Press, Lexington 29. 1951. 
$4.00. 

This is the story of the emergence of a university from a 
long struggle against indifference and opposition. 


. THE TUITION PLAN 


A Junior High School Looks at UNESCO. Pp. v+26. 
Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 1951. 25 cents. The method by which more than 350 


The ay * a nest of seer wert 2 brn ert wr 
at the Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington (D. C.) ; i. 
prepared for the National Commission for UNESCO with schools and colleges grant the conveni 
the assistance of Delia Goetz, Educational Services Abroad ence of monthly payments while they 


Branch, Office of Education, FSA. 5 . ins : 

” receive their tuition and other fees in 

‘«Part-Time Jobs for Women: A Study in 10 cities.’’ full at the beginning of the term. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau Bulletin dc ? 

No. 238. Pp. vit+82. Government Printing Office, The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 

Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 25 cents. ments, reduves bookkeeping, and en- 


bd hances good will. 
ROMAN, MIGUEL FIGUEROA, AND BERNARDO 
SEREBRINSKY. Nivel Mental y Estado Socio-Eco- aye 
nomico. Pp. 85. Illustrated. Universidad Nacional de _ A descriptive brochure will be sent 
Tucuman, Instituto de Sociografia y Planeacién, Las 
Heras 25, Tucumdn, Argentina. 1951. ‘ = ia eg and colleges soe tly —— 
quest. 


VOLPICELLI, LUIGI. Storia della Scuola Sovietica. 
Pp. 325. La Seuola Editrice, Brescia, Italy. 1951. 
Second and revised edition. 


WILSON, HOWARD E. Universities and World Affairs. THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


Pp. 88. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
‘405 West 117 Street, New York 27. 1951. $1.00. 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
Universities are inextricably involved in world affairs— 
ever more closely involved as the decades of the 20th 
century unfold—for the cry that “ideas are weapons” 
focuses attention on a striking characteristic of con- 
temporary international affairs. 
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